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Can You Fly? 


Why Not Learn ? 

Aviation is here to stay — and it has a future even 
brighter than many imagine. Already, greater strides 
are being made than most people are aware. Our 
training of Pilots, which was discontinued on 
America’s entrance into the late war, has been resumed 
— and with facilities such as were never before known. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET IF INTERESTED 

If the above thoughts appeal to you, address our School 
Division for further information. There will be no 
obligation at all and we have a complete new booklet on this 
particular subject, which is free for the asking. Even if you 
should decide you would not care for it for yourself, why not 
send for it for someone else? Many likely young men might 
be glad to know of just such an opportunity as this and would 
appreciate your putting them in touch with it. 




The very fact that you have this publi- 
cation in hand is evidence that you are 
interested in aviation. 

The question then is Can You Fly? If 
you cannot fly, but have ever entertained 
a desire to do so, this message should be 
of intense interest to you. 


I 


The 

Public have 
Now Realized 
the Charm and 
Delight of Flying 


NOTE 

We will be pleased lo send a copy of this booklet 
to-gelber with illustrated descriptive pamphlet on 
the famous AER0MAR1NE NAW HS LIBERTY 
ENGINED FLYING BOATS upon request. You can 

these boats in your locality at the present low 
prices at which they are offered for sale. We can 


a, F.O.B. factory. Kcyporl. N . J . 


What they Say 


Flying Boat Service 


•ymii 



i^omarin^. Engineering and Sales Co. 


1800 Times Building, New York 

“Be Sure it s an Aeromarine" 
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AN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
IN LARGE BORE AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


The Wright D-l is a distinct' 
ively American engine 
developed for the propul- 
sion of lighter than air 
machines, recently com- 
pleted for the U. S. Navy 
Department. 

This i : the largest heavy 


duty aircraft engine devel- 
oped to date and is designed 
particularly for use in ships 
of the Zeppelin type. 

The D-l marks a very 
high engineering point of 
achievement in lighter than 
air aeronautical propulsion. 


WR IIGH T 

AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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THE HONOR OF THE HOUSE 


In all the world of music one piano 
stands alone. Years of intelligent, 
painstaking, devoted work have placed 
it in a class by itself. Music lovers buy 
it irrespective of income. If economy 
is necessary they economize on some- 
thing else. 

There is one great jewelry house from 
whom the others take their rating. If 
diamond or silverware is purchased 
here, adjectives are useless to enhance 
its value. 

For a generation the work of one yacht 
builder has challenged comparison. If 
your yacht is designed by him you do 
not describe it as a good yacht, a fast 
yacht, or a seaworthy yacht — you 
simply say that it is his yacht -- every- 
body understands. 


In each case the honor of the house is 
behind the production. Quality is un- 
questioned. 

Those who discriminate, place Glenn 
L. Martin airplanes in this classifica- 
tion. The would-be purchaser may 
debate the size and power, or calculate 
the expense. He does not question the 
quality. 

For a few added dollars of first cost the 
purchaser gets the most economical air- 
plane obtainable — economical because 
of longer life, greater reliability and 
reduced maintenance expense. 

It is a matter of record that the Govern- 
ment has never owned or operated air- 
planes which gave such unfailing service 
nor so high a mileage with so little 
attention and upkeep cost. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


L. D. Gardne 


Ladis 


i’Okt 
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The German-Russian Ainvay 

O N May 1 a most important development in public air 
transport was inaugurated with the opening of a direct 
and tegular airway between Konigsberg, in Eastern Germany, 
and Moscow. The importance of this development lies in the 
fact that this airway is one of the very few which are an 
indispensible economic necessity, as all previously existing 
means of communication between Germany and Russia are, 
owing to the war and its aftermath, in a state of chaos. 

At the present time it takes five days, and a considerable 
amount of persistence, to travel between the two capitals. 
The mails take on the average eight, days between the two 
cities, while even telegrams spend four days in transmission. 

The airway in operation, from Konigsberg to Moscow, which 
will soon be extended to Berlin, is 780 miles long and is 
flown during the day in two stages of fonr hours each. The 
convenience of this service is such that the German and Rus- 

passenger and mail space for the use of their couriers and the 
carriage of official correspondence and documents. 

The airway company which operates this service is pecu- 
liarly international. While it is incorporated in Germany and 
hacked by several of the largest German industrial and ship- 
ping interests, its airliners display Russian nationality marks, 
as shown in the cover illustration, the ships being of Dutch 
manufacture and fitted with British engines. The airliners 
used on this service are Fokker F3 cabin airplanes of on 
improved model which is fitted with the new 350 hp. Rolls- 
Royce "Eagle 9” commercial engine. These machines have a 
high speed of 115 m.p.h. The passenger accommodations are 
more elaborate than in the F3 machines imported in this 
country: a large baggage compartment has been added behind 
the cabin, and for the use of the couriers three sleeping berths 
are provided which can instantly be converted into six seats 
for day traffic. An effective heating arrangement for sup- 
plying the cabin with clean warm air is also installed. 

Thus, after “backward” China, which uses aircraft for 
bombing rebel warships as well as for carrying mails and 
passengers on schedule, chaotic Russia causes ns the surprise 
of placing itself on the airway map of the world. 


Radio in Aeronautics 

T O the average person perhaps the most striking thing 
about radio is its simplicity. In the recent balloon race 
one of the contestants, who had never had previous radio ex- 
perience, took op a set which had been hurriedly mounted 
but a few minutes before the start, with an instrument weight 
less than 15 pounds, and received clear reports and music at 
all stages of the flight. 

It comes therefore as somewhat of a shock to learn that on 
l its seaplanes the Navy still prefers to nse pigeons for their 


greater reliability in an emergency. Evidently airplane radio 
has not yet reached a point of “selling itself” completely. 

To do this evidently requires several things, including 

1. The better protection of the apparatus, and provision for 
using it on the water. 

2. The elimination of the telegraph code in favor of direct 
vocal messages. 

3. Improvement in means of directing a beam of radio 

The latter will lie of immense help in many different ways, 
not the least of which will be the facility with which aircraft 
direction and position finders can be operated. Given this, 

before him an exact plot of the position of his craft without 
any elaborate tuning and adjustment. A good landing can then 
he made on any prepared field withont the slightest necessity 


The Mid-Western Flying Meet 

I T is gratifying to be able to record the great success 
achieved by the Mid-Western Flying Meet held at Mon- 
mouth. 111., last month. The account of the meet which ap- 
pears in this issue shows that this success was due to a 

the confidence of the pilots. It" would seem superfluous to 
state these reasons were it not for the fact that various flying 
meets held in the past were not the successes they might have 
been had they been properly planned ahead of time, and 
had the program decided on been carried ont by competent 
officials. 

This question of competent contest officials is a very delicate 
one. A contest official onght to be a pilot as well as an e li- 
ability. These are qualifications which are seldom found in 
a single person. Where they exist they make for a first class 

The general satisfaction which prevailed at the Mid-Western 
meet, although, as our correspondent states, “everyone did 
not win a cap” proves that the organizers of this aeronautical 
manifestation knew where to get the right people to manage it. 

On the other hand, we cannot bat feel impressed with the 
serious interest the Middle-West displays toward aviation 
when we read that some sixty people flew to the meet from 
all points of the compass. This warrants a very cheerful 
outlook with regard to the future of aviation in the Middle- 
West. Indeed, it already seems as if that section of the 
country took to the airplane more readily in a practical way 
than any other, which is a development which is well worth 
watching. 
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The Mid-Western Flying Meet 

Highly Successful Meeting at Monmouth, 111. Marked 
By Appearance of New Bellanca Commercial Monoplane 



go-between. I am able to talk the same 
talk, I know what they want and what they 


ir officers want and do 
want. I have been able to lit all loose ends together to the 
satisfaction of all concerned and only by the most sports- 
manlike cooperation I have ever come in contact with, am I 
able to say —the credit must go to yourselves, your officials, 
"the go-between,” the pilots and last, but not least the meehan- 


of the final day, the cups were placed upon a table, in the 
center of the field, around which 300 National guardsmen 
formed a circle 200 ft. in diameter. All of the spectators and 
everybody attending the meet was invited upon the field to 
see the presentation of the cups to the winners. 

Major Schroeder's Appreciation 

Maj. R. W. Schroeder, w'ho officiated during the entire meet, 
and who was largely responsible for its success, entered the 
huge circle, whereupon he made a short talk. Major Schroeder 

“A great many people in Monmouth have come to me and 
complimented me upon the success of the meet and the lack 
of accidents. My answer is this, I did not come to Monmouth, 
via airplane with Mrs. Schroeder, solely to help Monmouth, 
but to help promote the greatest conveyance in all the world 
the airplane, and in so doing, if a successful meet is the 

people have just witnessed one of the most successful aviation 
meets ever conducted in this country. The credit for this must 
go to the men in your town who took it upon themselves to 
put it over by getting your support in putting up these most 
beautiful cups, by arranging for one of the best landing fields 
in the country, by arranging for someone to come here like 
myself, with enough experience to assure the proper conduct 
of all the pilots and contestants during the meet. 

"No meet can be a success unless the activities upon the 
field are controlled by someone who has the utmost confidence 
of all the pilots, one whom they all know personally, one 
whom thev have respect and regard for. No man can have 
these qualifications unless he first knows his job and the eon- 


of the Aero Club of Monmouth, whom he introduced. Next 
each pilot was called and as he entered the huge ring, he was 
wildly cheered. Major Schroeder then turned over the ac- 
tivities to Mr. Buchanan, who officially presented each winner 
with their cups. As Mr. Buchanan presented each cup, he 
gave a very touching talk of praise which was felt by all. 
It is indeed a notable fact that the engines of the various 
machines had not yet cooled off before the pilots had their 
cups in their hands. It is also interesting to note that sixty- 
one people came by airplane from various parts of the country, 
and that there were thirty-two airplanes flown to the meet. 
And when, as a grand finale, on the last day of the meet, every 
machine was put into the air for 15 min. of formation and 
other kinds of flying, twenty-eight machines at one time, the 
thousands of spectators were awed with the spectacle. 

The Curtiss-Iowa Aircraft Corp. who established the flying 
field in Monmouth, has “sold” Monmouth on the airplane as 
it has sold other cities in the mid-west. This firm has some of 
the most up-to-date fields in the country with the highest class 
of service obtainable any place. These fields are at Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines, Olwein, Fairfield, all in Iown. and Mon- 
mouth, III. The personnel of the company consists of W. B. 
Swaney, president; H. S. Darr, general manager; and R. L. 
Dobie, Shirley Short, Carl Sturges, Clair Sherwood, John 
Livingston and Beryl Miller, are the pilots. Their chief 
source of revenue at the present time consists of cross-country 
rides at fifteen cents per mile per passenger, and the training 
of students. Since this organization started in 1919 they have 
graduated some fifty students without a single minor accident 
to plane or student 

This organization arranged with the city of Monmouth to 
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put this meet over and they did. They also arranged that 
everybody connected with the aviation industry that came to 
Monmouth by air or otherwise was to be the guest of the town. 
Everv airplane was given free gasoline and Lakeside oil. The 
pilots, passengers and crews got all their expenses paid with 
free ase of the Country Club and the swimming tanks. 

The attendance during the three days of the meet was over 
10 000. The last dav the meet saw over 6000 people and 3000 
automobiles. The farmers for miles around came in to Mon- 
mouth. The proceeds from the meet paid all expenses with a 
little profit to the organization. Sixty-one people came by 
airplane in thirty-two airplanes. No accident of any kind 
marred the iiieet^save that one man making a parachute jump 

The New Bellanca Monoplane 

The new 5-passenger Bellanca cabin monoplane with its 
90 lip. Anzani and a speed of about 100 m.p.li., which arrived 


The big event of the meet was the free-for-all, class “A” 
race, between E. Hamilton Lee in his mail plane and James M. 
Curran in his SVA. Mr. Curran, the crack pilot of the Dig- 
gins Aviation Co. of Chicago, was the talk of the meet for 
he put up one of the finest races ever witnessed against the 
mail plane, piloted by Lee. In the final heat, which was run 
the last day, Curran was nosed out by only three seconds, 
which made the spectators wild, for they were all with Jimmie 
Curran. Jimmie was a good loser, but his engine was too 
stiff, having just been overhauled. 

The OX Motor Race was planned to accommodate the Laird 
Swallow, the Petrel and the Waco. The Waco did not show 
up and the Petrel did not arrive in time for the events. 
Though during the OX Race the Petrel flew along with the 
other entries, it appeared faster on the straight aways, but 
would lose on the turns due to the pilot not being familiar 
with the course. 

The “plane change” and “wing walking” stunts are about 



The cap winners of the Monmouth meet — Left to right : Shirletj Short, W. A. Yackey, •/. G. Bellanca, Harry Smith, 
E. Hamilton Lee, Walter H. Beach, E. M. Laird, Edward Kohlstedt 


from Omaha, was a surprise to all and the talk of the meet. 
Even the old timers who were present had to comment upon 
the remarkable performance of this new product of Prof. 
G. M. Bellanca, that was flown by a most capable pilot, Harry 
Smith of the Air Mail Service. This machine won every event 

Another surprise came when a strange, yet familiar looking 
ship came in over the field during the first day of the meet ; 
this was a Breguet (300 hp. Renault) piloted by W. A. 
Yackey, another very capable pilot of the Air Mail Service. 
In the machine with Mr. Yackey, was Mrs. Yackey and four 
of their friends. The six heads protruding above the cock-pit, 
to get a view of the doings on the ground as they passed over 
the field at about 25 ft. height, gave a most interesting sight 
to the spectators — for it was announced that they had just 
arrived from Chicago, having covered 160 miles in 1 hr. 35 
min. This machine, one of a batch which Mr. Yackey of 
Chicago has for sale, is of a type which has proven its worth 
in Europe on numerous airways. Mr. Yackey's Breguet 
started out on the second day of the meet for altitude, piloted 
by Shirley Short, who climbed until he was out of gasoline, 
20,000 ft. winning the altitude cup contest. 

Three Air Mail planes, piloted by E. H. Lee, Tex Marshall 
and P. F. Collins, maintained an air mail service between 
Monmouth and Chicago every day of the meet flying alter- 
nately. Six Army Air Service planes piloted bv Maj. W. C. 
McChord. Maj. F. L. Martin and Lieutenants Carter, Givens, 
Eller and Houston, also participated in the meet. 


dead, and no doubt will not again be seen in Monmouth. This 
is indeed gratifying as any meet may be marred by their 
failure, while very little success is attained for aviation if 
they do their stunts satisfactorily. Major Schroeder said he 
would not have anything to do with another meet that allows 
such exhibitions for there was too much at stake as far as 
aviation is concerned. 

The Participants 

Following is a list of those who arrived at Monmouth by 

Maj. W. C. McChord, pilot, in a SE5 (150 Hispano) from 
Chicago. 

Maj. F. L. Martin, pilot; Lieut. H. D. Kunkel, passenger, in 
a DH4B from Chanute Field. 

Lieut. Warren R. Carter, pilot; Private C. E. Anderson, 
passenger, in a DH4B from Chanute Field. 

Lieut. J. D. Givens,, pilot, in a Fokker from Chanute Field. 

Lieut. Louis Ellers, pilot, in a SE5 from Chanute Field. 

Lieut. S. Houston, pilot; Lieut. Martull, passenger, in a 
DH4B. Chanute Field. 

E. Hamilton Lee, Senior Mail pilot; Wm. Samson, As: it. 
Supt. Mailing Division, Chicago Office, passenger, in a Mail 
Special DH, from Chicago. 

Tex Marshall, mail pilot; Eddie Richards, passenger, in a 
Mail Special DH from Chicago. 

Paul F. Collins, mail pilot; E. F. McClintock, passenger, in 
a Mail Special DH from Chicago. 
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Maj. K. W. Schroeder, pilot; Mrs. R. W. Schroeder, pas- 
senger, in a Standard Curtiss from Chicago. 

W. A. Yackey, pilot; Mrs. Yaekey, L. M. Minor, T. W. 
Koken, H. H. Hoyte, and Rimer Garrison, passengers, in a 
Bidguet (300 hp.) from Chicago. 

Harry Smith, pilot; Peter Marullo, passenger, in a Bellanea 
Monoplane (90 hp. Anzani) from Omaha, Neb. 

E. M. Laird, pilot; W. R. Waggner, Editor, Wichita Eagle, 
and Chas. Lauder, passenger, in a Laird “Swallow" from 
Wichita, Kan. 

Walter H. Beech, pilot; A. L. Wright and L. H. Kauffman, 
passengers, in a Laird “Swallow” from Wichita, Kans. 

James M. Curran, pilot; Howard Black, passenger, in a 
SVA of the Diggins School from Chicago. 

Geo. B. Post, pilot; A. B. Johnson, passenger, in a Huff- 
Daland “Petrel” from Kansas City, Mo. 

I. O. Biflle, pilot; M. A. Siel, passenger, in a Standard 
“Tourabout” from Lincoln, Neb. 

R. L. Dobie, pilot; Beryl Miller, passenger, in a Ansaldo 
A300C from Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Shirley Short, pilot; in a Curtiss “Oriole” K6 from Mon- 
mouth, HI. 

John Livingston, pilot; Lynn Swaney and Marion Swaney, 
passengers, in a Laird “Swallow" from Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

H. S. Darr, pilot, in a JN4D from Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

C. I. Sherwood, pilot; in a “Canuck” from Fairfield, Iowa. 

Eddie Sundholm, pilot; Ed. Jonssen, passenger, in a JN4 
from Albert City, Iowa. 

J. W. Smith, pilot; G. D. Shepherd, passenger, in a JN4D 
from Davenport, Iowa. 

Glenn Conrad, pilot; A. J. Hartman, passenger in a “Can- 
nck” from Burlington, Iowa. 

Dan Hunter, pilot ; Lon Carathers, passenger, in a JN4D 
from Dubuque, Iowa. 

Roy Pearce, pilot; F. E. Bartleson, passenger; in a “Can- 
uck” from Macomb, 111. 

Roy Richardson, pilot ; James Webb, passenger, in a 
“Canuck” from OUie, Iowa. 

Gordon Hill, pilot, in a Curtiss Standard from Davenport, 
Iowa. 


Glenn Komkey, pilot, in a JN4 from Burlington, Iowa. 
Aaron Rowe, pilot; Bnrry M. Brown, passenger, in a JN4 
from Davenport, Iowa. 


The List of the Winners 

The following list gives the names and performances of 
the winners and seconds in the various main events of the 


FREE FOR ALL CUP RACE 
Class “A” — Hp. No Limit 3 heats — 15 Miles each. 

Fastest heat 

First: E. Hamilton Lee— Mail DH, 400 hp. 8 min. 30 sec. 
Second; James M. Curran — SVA 220 hp. 8 min. 33 sec. 
FREE FOR ALL CUP RACE 

Class “B"— Hp. 150 Limit 3 Heats— 15 Miles each. 

Fastest heat 

First ; Harry Smith — Bellanea CF 90 hp. 9 min. 15 sec. 
Second : Shirley Short — “Oriole” K6, 150 

hp. 11 min. 22 sec. 


FREE FOR ALL CUP RACE 
Class “C” OX 90 hp. Only 3 Heats — 15 Miles each. 

Fastest hi 

First :Walter H. Beech — Laird “Swallow” 

90 hp. 10 min. 52 

Second : E. M. Laird — Laird “Swallow,” 

90 hp. 11 min. 37 

ALTITUDE CUP CONTEST 

Same instrument used on all machines. 

First: Shirley Short — W. A. Yackev, Breguet 300 
20,000 ft. 

Second; James M. Curran — SVA 220 hp. 17,800 ft. 
ACROBATIC CUP CONTEST 

First: Walter H- Beech — Laird “Swallow” 21 points 
Second: Dan Hunter — "Canuck” 20 points 


hp. 


PARACHUTE JUMP FOR SPOT LANDING CUP 

Distance from spot 

First: Edward Kohlstedt (Smith Pack) 300 ft 
Second: Aaron Rowe (Hardin Pack) 1000 ft 


GLIDING CONTEST 

Dead engine from 2000 ft., last man on the ground is the 


Aviation in Newfoundland and Labrador 

A Practical Demonstration of the Value of Aerial 
Mail and Passenger Transport in Arctic Countries 


Winner: Harry Smith— Bellanea CF 
Second : Walter II. Beech — Laird “Swallow” 
CLIMBING AND DESCENDING CONTEST 



Monmouth Flying Meet 


FREE FOR ALL CDP RACE, Class "A”. Silver Cup, 
value $500, by Monmouth Manufacturers. 

Winner: E. Hamilton Lee— Special Mail DH 

FREE FOR ALL CDP RACE, Class “B”. Silver Cup, 
Value $300, by Monmouth Automobile Dealers Association. 
Winner: Harry Smith — Bellanea CF monoplane, 90 hp. 
FREE FOR ALL CDP RACE. Class "C”. Silver Cup, 
value $300, by Curtiss, Iowa Co. & Aero Club of Monmouth. 
Winner: Walter H. Beech — Laird “Swallow,” 90 hp. 

ALTITDDE CDP CONTEST. Silver Cup, value $300, by 
D. W. O’Connor, Monmouth. 111. 

Winner: Shirley Short, W. A. Yaekey — Breguet 300 hp. 
20,000 ft. - 

ACROBATIC CDP CONTEST. Silver Cup, value $300, 
by A. J. Hughes, Monmouth, III. 

Winner: Walter H. Beech, Laird “Swallow," 90 hp. 
PARACHDTE JDMP FOR SPOT LANDING. Silver 
Cup. value $150, by Rotarv Club of Monmouth. 

Winner: Edward Kohlstedt (Smith Pack) 300 ft from mark. 

GLIDING CONTEST. Silver Cup, value $150, by The 
Exchange Club of Monmouth. 

Winner: Harry Smith, Bellanea CF monoplane, 90 hp. Anzani. 

CLIMBING AND DESCENDING CONTEST. Two Silver 
Cups, value $150, by A. H. Frandsen, Monmouth. 

Winner: Harry Smith, Bellanea CF monoplane, 90 hp. Anzani. 


The practical utilization of the airplane during the winter 
and spring in Newfoundland for carrying passengers and 
mails, and for making observations as to ice and weather 
conditions off the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, has 
recently been successfully demonstrated. The winter isola- 
tion of Labrador was broken for the first time by Maj. F. 
Sidney Cotton with a Martynside airplane in flights from 
Botwood, at the head of the Bay of Exploits, Notre Dame 
Bay, on the cast coast of Newfoundland, to Gartwright, on 
Sandwich Bay, coast of Labrador, and return. 

Heretofore ninil has been delivered at these northern points 


repairing it with galvanized iron. The following day Major 
Cotton made an attempt to get on the way but the machine 
sinking in the soft snow, could not “take off” with the full 
loud aboard so Trapper Hart was left behind. Accompanied 
only by his mechanician. Major Cotton started the machine 
for Hawk’s 6ny but met a terrific blizzard and returned to 
Battle Harbor. 

On resuming the flight thick clouds were met at Porcupine 
Bay and the plane climbed 7000 ft. in order to get above them. 
Arrival at Cartwright was made at 3.45 p. m. Although the 

landing. Mails and papers were delivered and the residents 



Fig. I- The Martinsyde in front of the hangar at Quidi V idiLake, N. F. — Fig. 2. Major Cotton and J. R. Stannard (in 
the machine J with Captain Bennett and Alan Butler at Fogo , the half-reay house on their return from the ice fields — Fig. 
3. The Martinsyde after Major Cotton’s first landing on isolated Labrador 


weeks by dog sleds and entailing considerable suffering to 
both man and beast. Major Cotton has apparently penetrated 
farther north with an airplane than any previous airman, and 
has thus demonstrated that the present arduous method of 
transportation is no longer necessary. The trip up required 
lVfc days, due to minor trouble and to blizzards on the way, 
but the return was completed in 4 hr. 45 min. Major Cotton 
made an average of 120 m.p.h. and found the temperature 
about 10 deg. below zero. 

Flying to the Frozen North 

Following are some interesting details of this pioneer 
enterprise. Major Cotton, his mechanician Stannard, a 
trapper named Hart left Botwood at 10.15 a. m. on March 3 
to fly to Cartwright, Labrador, with mails and papers. Fly- 
ing was made difficult by great masses of clouds but they 
reached St- Anthony at 12.45. Here they landed, delivered 
the mail and took some more aboard for Battle Harbor and 
had lunch with Dr. Curtis of the hospital there. While landing 
one of the skids struck some object protruding from the ice 
and the brass was ripped off. At St. Anthony nothing could 
be found to repair it and they had to leave it ns it was. They 
left St. Anthony at 3.45 and reached the Labrador Coast at 
4.35. Five minutes later they met a big snowstorm. As they 
had gone too far to turn back to St. Anthony Major Cotton 
decided to carry on. He bronght the plane to a very low 
level so that as he skirted the Coast the cliffs towered above 
them. The visibility was only about a half a mile. They 
arrived at Battle Harbor at 5.12 and experienced great diffi- 
culty in picking out the station. The inhabitants were amazed 
to see him. and the wireless operator who heard the magnetos 
of the engine working and could not figure where the noise 
came from hastened from the station with a feeling akin to 
alarm. A safe landing was made, though a strong East wind 
was blowing and a blinding snow storm raging at the time. 
The machine was "taxied” np the side of a hill and tied down 
for the night. 

The next day was spent in removing the damaged skid and 


were glad to get them, 
trips on private business 


flight several shorter 


The Return Trip 

The return flight was made on March 12. The machine 
left Cartwright at 10.00, passed Battle Harbor at 11.05 ; 
landed at St. Anthony at 11.50 ; left St. Anthony at 12.50 ; 
landed at Botwood at 2.45; left Botwood at 3.25; landed at 
St. John’s 5.05 a total of 7 hr., less about 2 hr. actual stops, 
or 5 hr. actual flying for a distance of 600 miles. At Quidi 
Vidi a perfect landing was made and Major Cotton was 
greeted by a host of admirers who had gathered there. From 
Botwood to St. John’s the machine came as the crow flies. 
Three bags of mail were brought to town. 

To appreciate the dangers which this flight involved, the 
conditions which prevail in Labrador in the winter must be 
understood. Between Newfoundland and Labrador there is 
absolutely no communication during several months of the 
year. Four hundred miles from St. John’s is Battle Harbor, 
the last settlement in touch with civilization and then, only 
by means of wireless. The sole means of communication be- 
tween Battle Harbor and Cartwright is an occasional dog 
team. There are only a few scattered families between these 
two places. 

It will be seen then that Major Cotton had to fly 200 miles 
over a snow covered waste, at a temperature considerably 
below zero, and with the knowledge that any accident to his 
machine would mean almost certain death. The flight was 
made at a time when some very severe blizzards and storms 
were raging on Labrador, and also under the most adverse 
conditions, having to leave the plane out in the open overnight 
and flying through snow and hail and other storms. 

Major Cotton gave it as his opinion that an aerial mail 
service to Labrador is quite simple of carrying out. Ques- 
tioned as to his impressions of Labrador he said that viewed 
from the air the country surpassed Newfoundland for gran- 
deur of scenery and there seemed to be unlimited areas of 
timber. He quoted some amusing experiences one being that 
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when the plane landed at Cartwright the residents looked at 
touch it. 

The Seal Patrol 

We now come to the last phase of Major Cotton's work, an 

could be located from the air. he has fully demonstrated, for 
in one flight over the ice fields, he obtained the required in- 
formation. The patrol of the ice fields was done voluntarily 
as the sealing owners would not make any contract until after 
they had tried and failed to find the main patch of seals. 
Major Cotton pointed out that if use were not made of his 
information immediately the ships would probably miss the 
seals as the open nature of the ice would prevent further 
aerial patrols. This is precisely what happened. 

In this seal patrol work two airplanes were employed, the 
Martynside with Cotton and Stanuard, and a Westland with 
Butler. Captain Bennett and Wireless Operator Heath. 

Major Cotton and HU Associate, 

The two men who have been most closely associated with 
Major Cotton are A. S. Bntler and Capt. V. S. Bennett. 

Major Cotton is an Australian by birth and an airman of 
long experience. During the war he served with the Royal 
Naval Air Service, which Inter, with the Royal Flying Corps, 
was incorporated in the Royal Air Force. Major Cotton also 
gained a reputation as the inventor of the “Sidcot” ' flying 
suit. This suit is made on the vacuum principle and enables 
the wearer to enjoy comfort while flying in extremely cold 
weather. 

Alan S. Butler who has been associated with Major Cotton 
since the fall of 1921 is an English amateur flier who has won 
distinction in various airplane races. Mr. Butler is among 
others a director of the De Haviland Aircraft Co. 

Capt. V. S. Bennett, who has been actively interested in 
Major Cotton's work since the start of lus venture in Novem- 
ber, 1920. is a Newfoundlander. During the war he served 
with distinction in the Royal Flying Corps and later in the 
Royal Air Force. 


All soaring wings were characterised by transverse ridges 
on the under surface at right angles to the direction of flight 
Generally, it seemed that the better the soaring qualities the 

oil on their forward edge and square on their rear edge, I n 
better soarers they were square on both sides. In the flying 
fish these ridges, formed by the finrays which stiffen the wing 

Soaring only occurred in certain states of the atmosphere, 
generally when sun was shining, but the weather conditions ap- 
peered to vary with locality. When the air was not soarable 
birds Happed or used ascending currents. When it was soar- 
able they avoided ascending currents, and sought for de- 
scending currents. Soaring flight in a descending current was 
at a higher speed than other types of flight. The gain of 
height was more rapid than in a rising current, and the bird 
would shoot up with its center line parallel to its line of 
ascent. In rising currents it flew* with body horizontal, and 
rose relatively slowly. 

The evidence was overwhelming, according to Dr. Han kin, 

recognized by aerodynamic experts. He had no doubt what- 
ever that there was a definite propelling force on the wings 
of soaring birds in flight under suitable conditions, and that 
this was in some way connected with the transverse ridges. 
He had made tests on wooden models of “finrays” similar to 
those of the flying fish wing, by pushing them through the 
air on a motor car— ahend of the car itself. Monometers had 
been arranged to measure the pressure on both the leading 
edge and on the concave rear of these finrays. Contrary to 
the expectations of the aerodynamists, he had measured posi- 
tive pressures at the rear of these finrays — in one or two 
cases greater than that on the leading edge. 

These positive pressures at the rear disappear entirely with 
slight, rain, and otherwise vary with weather conditions' The 
results generally seem to indicate that this unexpected pres- 
sure is directly connected with the possibility of soaring, bat 
the experiments are not yet advanced sufficiently to be con- 


Dr. Hankin on Soaring Flight 

I»r. Hankin, the well-known English investigator of soaring 
birds, gave on June 8 a lecture before the Loud Aero-Models' 
Association, in which he communicated some interesting ob- 
servations. 

Dr. Hankin started bis lecture by saying that neither he 
nor anyone else had yet advanced any theory to fit with the 
facts of soaring flight. Observation was at present the only 
guide available. The evidence that birds could fly without 
effort was overwhelming. There was no evidence that man — 
if he discovered the way — could not do likewise. The German 
experiments proved that man already had the necessary skill, 
but Dr. Hankin doubted if the Germans had actually soared. 
Apparently they had only glided, sometimes in ascending 
currents — but gliding in ascending currents was not soaring. 

He thought the German gliders were too lightly loaded for 
soaring — the loading of soaring birds increased with their 
span- — and the Germans used loadings appropriate to spans 
of under 10 ft. on much larger machines. The flying fish, 
which was in some ways the most remarkable of soarers. was 
right out of the bird class in this respect, and bad a wing 
loading eight times as great as that of soaring birds of the 
same size. It soared at about the same speed as birds, and 
the minute muscles of the fish proved that its flight could not 
be due to muscular effort. At the beginning of flight, to get 
up soaring speed, the fish kept its tail in the water and flapped 
that — not its wings. 

The wings of all soaring birds, fishes and insects were unlike 
airplane wings. For slow speed gliding or flapping flight they 
were used with a camber and a positive angle of attack. For 
soaring flight the camber vanished, and the angle of incidence 
diminished. Speed of flight was increased by rotating the 
wings to an enormous negative angle of attack momentarily. 


M.I.T. Glider Has Flown 

The glider built by the undergraduates of the Engineers 
Society at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
given its first trial flight on June 12 at Choate Island, about 
30 miles north of Boston. The glider was piloted by E. T. 
Allan, one of its designers, and four other flights of approx- 
imately one minute’s duration were made- 

The glider was launched without special apparatus by being 
towed into the wind which was blowing about 20 m.p.h., the 
rope being released by the towing crew as soon as the glider 
was well off the ground. The maximum altitude reached was 
about 50 ft. 

The machine functioned very satisfactorily throughout the 
trials. The pilot was able to make turns on a correct bank 
and to control his landing places within considerable limits, 
descending at steady angles and flattening out for landing 
without difficulty. Although the skids were damaged in sev- 
eral landings, there was no injury to other parts of the 

The glider as finally completed weighs 74 lb. As already 
mentioned in Aviation, the machine is a cantilever monoplane 
with the wings lapped across the top of the fuselage and with 
the landing gear reduced to the lowest possible dimensions, 
the pilot sitting down inside the fuselage below the wings. 

The tests were so encouraging for first trials that it is the 
intention of the students to construct a glider to take to France 
for the International Gliding and Soaring Competition which 
is to be held from Aug. 6 to 20, inclusive near Clermont- 
Ferrand, France. 

So far as is known, this is the only American machine 
which it is intended to have compete in France, and it is 
hoped that funds to make this possible will be forthcoming 
from those interested in the development of gliding flight in 


Problems of Militia Aviation 

By Maj. K. P. Littauer 

Commanding Officer. 102 Aero Squadron, New York National Guard 


It is a matter of some three years since the terms of the 
National Defense Act provided the National Guard with a 
hypothetical Air Service and left the leaders of the nation’s 
citizen soldiery to wrestle in the dark with the problem of 
providing wings for our second line of defense. The best 
minds of the Militia Bureau, the regular Air Service, and 
the National Guard have been at grips with the problem ever 
since. The wings of the militia are still in the pin feather 
stage. The militia of the air is still a dream of the future. 
The National Guard is not yet flying. 

A Problem which has Defied Solution 

A merely hasty consideration of the problem which thus 
far has defied solution by the experts presents a fairly simple 
situation. Cursory examination suggests no special difficulties. 
Regulations governing the organization and conduct of 
National Guard Air Units have been prepared. Tables of 
organization based on similar tables in force in the Air Ser- 
vice of the Regular Army are available. Appropriations for 
organization and operation have been set aside by the War 
Department from time to time. All necessary mobile equip- 
ment has been allotted by the Army Air Service and held in 
readiness for the National Guard air units. It would seem 
that only the typical problems attendant upon the organiza- 
tion of any new militia unit stand in the way of success. 

Closer scrutiny, however, reveals a situation with respect 
to National Guard aviation differing very essentially from 
anything yet encountered in the experience of militia experts. 
The organization and operation of militia flying units docs 
not parallel the organization and operation of either infantry, 
cavalry, or artillery units. There is no line unit or staff corps 
included in the National Guard organization which can provide 
workable precedents for the use of the militia air commanders. 

Their ditfirnlties do not arise in problems of administration. 
Administration in the Air Service conforms to the same gen- 
eral lines as administration in other units- Nor is mere 
technicality the stumbling block. Artillery and signal units 
are quite as technical as the air service and yet susceptible of 
rapid operative incorporation in the body of’ the militia force. 
Tactically the Air Service fills a devious and complicated 
mission, but no more devious and no more complicated, per- 
haps. than the artillery or the Signal Corps. 

The real difficulty is not administrative, not technical, not 
tactical ^ Tt is not a difficulty that has ever before confronted 
the militia. It has its roots in a vital problem, a problem that 
the airman alone thoroughly understands and appreciates in 
all its corollary ramifications, the problem of security. 

The Problem of Security 

The inherent element of hazard attendant upon all aero- 
nautic projects is the obstacle which stands squarely in the 
way of successful militia aviation. No other military corps 
in time of peace is so concerned with the problem of vital 
security ns the air service. For all practical purposes there 
is no problem of security for the infantry, the cavalry, the 
artillery. They are concerned solely with administration, 
technique, tactics, and discipline. 

Other arms can be built up of raw recruits equipped with 
obsolete and unserviceable material. There -is no hazard in 
marehing with a rifle around an armory floor. The risk of 
learning to ride a horse is inconsiderable. There is no danger 
to speak of in learning how to serve a field piece. The merest 
duffer can, at a pinch, tote a rifle, hang onto a horse, or yank 
a lanyard, at the first attempt. He is in the Guard not to 
be taught merely to do these things, but to do them well. He 
may or may not become an expert. But he certainly will not 
nsk his life in the process. 

Not so in the air service. A pilot is not a pilot until he is 
an expert. He cannot handle a ship at all until he is able to 


handle it with professional skill. Likewise the mechanic. 
The life of the pilot depends upon the skill and experience 
of his mechanic and, further, upon the mechanic’s constant 
vigilance. No airplane is really safe unless its mechanic lives 
with it day in and day out, watches it, nurses it, knows its 
every peculiarity, is familiar with its entire history, flight by 
flight. 

It follows that if the function of a National Guard squadron 
is, primarily, to fly — as the function of other units is to drill — 
its personnel, both flying and technical, must be largely com- 
posed, from the very beginning, of trained experts. The raw 
recruit cannot take part in the vital functions of the unit at all. 

Wherefore the organizers of Guard squadrons are faced at 
the very outset with the problem of recruiting only expert 
personnel. 

So far as flying personnel is concerned there is small diffi- 
culty. Every large community in the country is overstocked 
with • former war fliers. A more than sufficient number of 
these have been found eager to enter the air service of the 
Guard. The problem of finding trained pilots is therefore not 
a considerable difficulty. 

Dearth of Trained Air Mechanics 

The chief obstacle to successful recruiting has been found 
to lie in the dearth of available trained air mechanics. There 
are numbers of air mechanics within physical reach, it is true 
They were discharged from the National Army at the close 
of the war by thousands. But these men are for the most 
part unwilling to enlist. And small wonder. Their daily 
bread is earned in mechanical callings. The only possible 
appeal the Guard could hold for most of them would be on 
the score of change and recreation. It is neither a change 
nor a recreation for a man who spends his days in a factory 
or a garage, sweating over engines and machinery, to devote 
his leisure hours to sweating over other engines and other 
machinery in an armory or a hangar. These men will join 
a cavalry troop, perhaps, but they can rarely be induced to 
enter an air squadron. 

And even were it possible to interest mechanical specialists 
in the Air Service of the National Guard, it is not conceivable 
that they could meet the demands on their time that must be 
made in the interest of security. It is not sufficient that the 
airplane mechanic devote the usunl weekly drill period of two 
hours to the care of ships and equipment. Security requires 
the constant presence of the mechanic with the ship to whic.a 
he is detailed. The National Guardsman is paid for two houis 
of work per week. The duties of a National Guard mechanic 
would require a time expenditure of at least ten hours weekly. 
Moreover, inasmuch as Guard flying would always be accom- 
plished during daylight hours, much of the mechanic’s time 
would be required just when he could not possibly get away 
from the work by which he earns his living. 

The Problem of Time 

So, from the fundamental problem of security there develoj-s 
a corollary problem of time. Here again the National Guaid 
air service differs widely from other arms. Every other arm 
can be trained and drilled during the leisure hours of its 
personnel. The air service must follow the sun. It cannot — 
unless the exceptional case of night flying squadrons be taken 
into consideration — operate during the only portion of the d«.y 
when a majority of its members are free from shop and office. 

There is of course, the possibility of Sunday flying. But 
it is only a possibility in the academic sense. Where cin 
mechanics be found in civil life who will give up their day 
of recreation and rest to discipline and hard labor on a mili- 
tary flying field T 

This element of time complicates the problem of the flying 
personnel also, but not to any exaggerated degree. The fliers 
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consider their work as recreation. Most of them would rather 
fly than do anything else in the world. It is not difficult to 
arrange a flying schedule, spread thin over each week, which 
will accommodate a majority of the Guard squadron's pilots. 
If each of them flics one hour weekly the object of the 
squadron is practically accomplished. A total time expendi- 
ture of three to four hours weekly split up between ground 
and air work is all that need be demanded of Guard fliers. 
Most officers of the National Guard spend that much time with 
their organisations and are able to do so without any par- 
ticular hardship. Nevertheless, there is a problem here too 
which is not typical of other Guard units. 

The Element of Expense 

A majority of the attempts to form Guard flying units have 
never gotten far enough to run against the security and time 
factors of the work. They have been throttled in the early 
stages by the element of expense. Obviously, the operation of 
a flying unit is extremely costly. Usually the would-be organ- 
izers of squadrons are stumped as soon as the subject of an 
airdrome and hangars is broached. Few state legislatures in 
these days of almost fanatic economizing will purchase or rent 
enough land for a safe flying field. And no legislr* 1 
yet been found ready 


o ’ erect a suitable plant for flying 


But the expense clement is a straight yes or no proposition. 
If the moncv is forthcoming the problem is solved. It the 
money is not forthcoming the subject is automatically closed. 
A stroke of the pen can remove every obstacle in the way of 
finances. Everv National Guard unit has it financial problems 
and in this respect the air service differs from other arms only 
in point of degree. 

Secnrity and time are the true stumbling blocks. Security 


But that is another story. The plan has been rejectei 
Fortunately, an alternative has been proposed. 

Another Plan 

The alternative consists in utilizing abandoned Federal fly. 
ing fields, of which there are a number scattered through the 
country, furnishing each of the Guard squadrons assigned to 
these fields with a nucleus of at least ten expert mechanic 
and one regular officer. Five of the proposed mechanics an 
to be detached from duty with the Army for temporary de- 
tails with the Guard. The other five are to be hired directly 
from civil life by the Militia Bureau of the War Department 
and placed on a permanent duty status with the squadron. 
All these men will remain on consecutive duty with their 
organization from day to day and week to week. Their pri- 
mary function will be the servicing of ships. It 
that^ for National Guard purposes, two thoroughly 
mechanics per airplane will be sufficient. With ten ptorae 
sional mechanics on regular duty with a squadron, therefore, 
five ships would be kept in operative trim, an ample number 
for initial activities. 

This plan has the advantage not only of providing the Guard 
squadron with trained mechanical personnel, but gives it an 
opportunity to furnish its enlisted recruits with training in 
the fundamentals, at least, of the air mechanic's trade. Army 
officers who have studied the problem believe that it is a 
practical working arrangement and that, properly supported 
by Federal and State authorities, it will meet with success. 
Its one great weakness is its expense. If funds can be made 
available for the hiring of mechanics from civil life, it will 
be given a trial. It has been approved tentatively and the 


funds fc 


a trial r 


now seeking ways and means t 




during daylight hours. 

The promoters of National Guard flying will do well to 
admit at once that personnel possessing these requirements 
is not available in civil life. And having made this admission 
they will seek the solution of the problem of militia flight in 
one" of two directions. They will concede first of all that the 
only agency capable of furnishing a trained mechanical per- 
sonnel prepared and paid to make large time expenditures is 
the Federal Government. They will then consider how the 
Federal Government mny most efficiently employ its resources 
in the interests of National Guard aviation. 

Army Cooperation 

One very simple and workable way has already been pro- 
posed. It is to place the resources of Army airdromes at the 
disposal of local Guard squadrons. Under this arrangement, 
the ships, motors, and all vital flying equipment of the Guard 
squadron would be serviced by a detail of regular Army 
mechanics. The work of these mechanics would bo supervised 
by regular officers of the Post. The Guard unit would thus 
be assured adequate technical facilities on a par with those of 
the regular Army. 

This plan has been rejected at Washington on the ground 
that it cannot be applied to any typical situation. It will 
only work, obviously, where active Federal flying fields are 
located. . . 

There is a section of opinion among aviation leaders which 
holds that the reasons advanced for the rejection of this plan 
are insufficient. The upholders of the plan have pleaded thnt 
the proposition of National Guard flight is so important a 
link in the chain of national preparedness and so new and 
complicated a problem, withal, that any method of starting 
the movement, giving it a focussing point as a base of ex- 
pansion, is worth adopting, even if it is not the ideal, ultimate 
plan adapted to general use. They advance the argument that 
other methods which have been tried failed dismally, and that 
everv recurring failure tends to bring the whole proposition 
of militia aviation into disrepute. Here, they contend, is a 
scheme which, at least, is workable. It will succeed. And its 
success will awaken interest, inspire emulation, and smooth 
the road to general expansion. 


It is not, of course, a plan that will work anywhere. It 
assumes the availability of a flying plant — airdrome, hangars, 
shops — in the locality where it is to be applied. But it will 
be tried, if at all, in the hope that its success will awaken 
interest in National Guard aviation throughout the country 
and eventually persuade a large number of communities of the 
desirability of providing funds for the purchase of flying 
fields which will be incorporated as a matter of course in the 
system of National Guard armories throughout the country. 


Finding a Starting Point 

It may be a far day when that happens. But a jiudegi 

starting point. The militia is not going to sprout wings 
spontaneously, simultaneously, and miraculously, from coast 
to coast There will be a pioneering period. 

That period will be difficult and fraught with danger. It 
will be difficult precisely because it is fraught with danger. 
It will be full of complications. It will be costly.- It win 
try patience and courage. 

But the job can be accomplished. It must be tackled with 
the element of hazard always in mind. Those in auth< 
must recognize that a flying organization cannot be recrv 
haphazard and gradually whipped into shape as can an 
fantry organization, for instance. They * 
fundamental difference between the air ser 
of the Guard. They . . 

with elements of time and expense, corollary 
hazard, which are not encountered elsewhere. 

If they do this, and when they do this — not before — the 
Air Service of the National Guard will pass from the dr 
stage to reality. 


No Airport at Cincinnati 

Cincinnati will have no municipal airport for at 
another year, according to C. W. Culkins, executive secretary 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, due to the fact that 
the government will not establish a reserve squadron station 
there and so contribute the greater part of the finances. Mr. 
Culkins made the announcement after a statement t r **- ! - 
effeet had been received from Senator Frank B. Willis. 
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A Czecho-Slovak Commercial Airplane 

The first commercial airplane to be designed and constructed 
in Czecho- Slovakia has just been turned out from the works 
of the Aero Aircraft Co. of Prague, to the designs of MM. 
Husnik and Vlasak. 

The machine, known as Model Ae 10, was designed to meet 
the needs of the growing demand for aerial traffic between 
Czccho-Slovakia and neighboring countries. It is a single 
engined tractor cabin biplane, with a deep fuselage of good 
streamline form. The engine, a 260 lip. Maybach Mb. IVa, 
is mounted in the nose and drives a 10 ft. 3 in. tractor pro- 
peller. The radiator is mounted behind the latter, and lins 


Special attention has been given to the undercarriage, as it 
was realized that many of the accidents are caused by faulty 
landing gear. The two wheels are of large diameter — 960 
mm. — with the object of enabling the machine to land on very 
soft and uneven ground. They are located well forward, 
which has the effect of giving a quick pull up. The wheels 
are mounted on a divided axle, with' rubber shock absorbers, 
which is carried by twelve steel struts, having six points of 
attachment to the fuselage. These struts arc arranged in three 
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The principal characteristics of the Ae 10 are as f 
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“Propulsion Efficiency vs. Performance” 

Editor, Aviation : — 

Under the head “Propulsion Efficiency- vs. Performance” 
R. G. Miller and F. E. Seiler presented, in your issue of 
June 19, a very interesting discussion of overall propulsive 

While the advantage of improving such efficiency is con- 
ceded without question, I must take exception to the extremely 
high gain in pay load which these gentlemen present as pos- 
sible, could this efficiency* be raised to 80 per cent. Rather 
* raet, I think it advisable 


meat by a double metal-covered fire wall. The cabin is very 
roomy, well upholstered, and has double walls, ceiling and 
flooring. This arrangement, besides giving an exceedingly 
strong construction, also makes the cabin noise-proof, and 
so adds to the safety and comfort of the passengers. Three 
windows, glazed with Triplex, on each side of the cabin give 

Access to the cabin is by means of a door on the right hand 
side of the cabin. In the cabin arc three comfortable scats, 
and two tables which are upholstered underneath, so that they 
can lie tilted up and used as seats when two extra passengers 
arc carried. At the rear of the cabin is a space for baggage, 
measuring ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. by 2 ft. Above this is the 

excellent view in all directions is obtained. Provision is also 
made for the accommodation of a navigator, who has a seat 
just behind the pilot, and both can easily change places if 
desired. A fire extinguisher, in direct communication with 
the,engine and carburetor, is also located in this cockpit. 

tions attached direct to the fuselage, while the two upper 
sections are attached to a small center section. They are set 
at a dihedral angle, but no sweepback, and the top plane has 
a very slight overhang. Balanced ailerons are fitted to the 
top plane only. The main fuel tank is carried in the top 
center section, whence the gasoline is led by gravity through 
a single pipe, via a filter, direct to the carburetor. The gaso- 
line system is thus of the simplest form, possible. The tank 
is filled by means of a special pump, and the fuel passes 
through a filter before entering the tank. 

The tail planes are of tubular steel construction, fabric 
covered, and consist of an adjustable horizontal stabilizer, 
mounted between the upper and lower longerons just above the 
line of thrust, two balanced elevators hinged to the stabilizer, 
and n balanced rudder. No vertical fin is fitted, ns the flat 
sides of the fuselage, which taper to a deep vertical knife- 
edge. render this unnecessary. The controls are of the con- 
ventional type — elevator and aileron column, and rudder bar. 
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furnished to me by the de Haviland Co. during the past 
several months. Running hurriedly over these figures, as well 
as other dntn on weight distribution, shows that the figures 
given in the article in question do not apply to commercial 
machines of the latest types. I give below some comparisons 
of the figures from the article with the weights of the DH34, 
fitted with Napier “Lion” engine rated at 450 bhp., for present 
overall propulsive efficiency as demonstrated: 


n overall propulsive 


For a theoretical airplane 1: 
iciency of 80 per cent, and 
iciency of DH34 to be 70 per cent, we get : 

New total power loading: 14.04 X 80/70 
Structure, etc., 34.3 per cent of 16.05 (as DH34) 5 
verplan 


Fuel and oil 
Pilot 


Pay load 

It will thus be noted that the incr 
theoretical machine will be about 27 
eent as suggested by Messrs. Miller 


se in pay load with the 
r cent instead of 52 per 
id Seiler. Such would, 

, . ... „ (even at 27 per cent), 

but it seems very doubtful if we will ever be able to reduce 
slip stream interference to the point where this ideal condition 
can be attained. While questioning the numerical values of 
the conclusions in this article, I feel that it renders a service 
in showing forcibly that there is room for improvement in 
this direction. 
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ARMY AND NAVY AIR NEWS 


Air Service 

Sale of Spruce Production Division Properly— The Secretary 
of War announces the sale, as of June 26, 1922, of the remain- 
ing reaJ properties of the United States Spruce Production 
Corporation, consisting of Spruce Production Corporation 
Railroad No. 1 (36 miles), running from Bisque Junction to 
Lake Pleasant, Clallam County, Wash.; The Port Angeles 
Saw Mill and Hotel owned by the Corporation in Port Angeles, 


Army Orders— First. Lieut. James T. Hutchinson, A.S, r*. 
lieved from further duty at Selfridge Field, Mich., is assigned 
to Mitehel Field for duty. 

First Lieut. Harry J. Martin, A.S., relieved from further 
duty at Langley Field, Va., is assigned to Kelly Field, Tea, 
for duty and bombardment training. 

First Lieut. Roland E. Hill, A.S., relieved frim duty at 
Bolling Field, D. C-, and at Middletown, Pa., is assigned to 
Field, Tex., for duty as student officer in the Air 
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The purchasers of these properties are Messrs. Hill, Scrits- 
inier and Lvon, who had previously purchased the Alsea 
Southern Railroad, the Toledo Saw Mill, and the Blodgett 
timber tract. . . 

The Secretary of War also announces that the sale ot these 
properties removes the last obstacle to the commencement ot 
dissolution proceedings bv the United States Sprnce Produc- 
tion Corporation, in accordance with the provisions of the law 
which created the Corporation. 


R.O.T.C. Summer Camps— The summer camps of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps opened on June 15 for a period of 
six weeks. Entrance to these camps in general is limited to 
students who have completed their third academic year in^n 

R.O.T.C.* However, a few thoroughly qualified students who 
have completed their freshmen or sophomore year, and certain 
selected students of essentially military schools have been 

* JI The students who successfully complete the summer training 
camps are tendered commissions as second lieutenants in the 
Officers Reserve Corps upon the completion of their fourth 
year of military instruction and graduation from the univer- 
sity or college. Upon receiving their commissions they are 
assigned to units of either the National Guard or Organized 
Reserves — the two citizen components of the Army of the 
United States. 

The summer training camps of the Air Service Reserve ore 
the following: 

Mitehel Field, L. I., N. Y. 1st Corps Area 

Montgomery A. S. Rep. Depot, Ala. 4th ” 

Chanute Field, 111 6tb ” ” 

Kelly Field, Tex. 8th ” 

Mather Field, Calif. 9th ” 

Mitehel Field — Twelve reserve officers reported at Mitehel 
Field, L. I., N. Y-, in a body on May 13 for flying and for 
instruction in installation of radio equipment on airplanes. 
Maj. Harrison H. C. Richards, A.S., on duty with the Reserve, 
was in charge of the party. All of these officers were given 
flights, which took np largely refresher flying instruction and 
practice landings. To date, no reserve officer who reported 
at this station with proper credentials, authorizing participa- 
tion in aerial flights, has been refused an airplane. 

The Army pilots charged with the duty of giving this re- 
fresher instruction to the many reserve officers reporting at 
Mitehel Field report that these officers get back into shape 
very rapidly. 


G. Preston, A.S., (Q.C.) 
from detail in the Air Service. 

First Lteut. Frederick M. Hopkins, jr., A.S., is 
Kelly Field, Tex., for duty after the expiration o 
Lt. Col. Arthur G. Fisher, A.S., relieved from furth 
at Langley Field, Va., is assigned to Brooks Field, Tex., for 
duty as a student officer in the Air Service Primnry Flying 


Capt. Art 


r R. Brooks, 


ived from further duty 
as student at the field Ulmers senool, Langley Field, Va., ' 
assigned to Langley Field for duty. 

Capt. Morris Berman, A.S., now on temporary duty 
Kelly Field, Tex., is assigned to permanent duty thereat, ai 
relieved from duty at Carlstrom Field, Fla. 

First Lieut. LeRoy Ponton de Arce, A.S., relieved fit 
further dutv ani training at Ross Field, Calif., is assigned 
Kellv Field', Tex., for dutv as student in advanced observatit 

First Lieut. Harry H. Mills, A.S., relieved from further 
dutv at Post Field, Okla., is assigned to Fairfield Air Inti 
mediate Pe|H>t, Ohio, for duty. 

Capt. Arthur W. Brock, A.S., McCook Field, Ohio, is i 
signed for temporary duty with the 16th Squadron (Obs.) 
connection with the summer training camps. 

Capt. William E. Kepner, A.S., relieved from further di 
as student at the Airship School, Langley Field, Va., is 
signed to Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., for duty. 

First Lieut. John A. Kase, A.S., relieved from further 
duty at Chapman Field, Fla., is assigned to Middletown 
Intermediate Depot, Pa. 

First Lieut. Charles McK. Robinson, A. S., relieved 1 
dutv in the Air Office. Fifth Corps Area, Columbus Bam . 
Ohio, is assigned to Kelly Field, Tex., for duty as student is 
the observation course. 


Georgia Tech Students Preparing for Summer Camp— The ad- 
vanced course students of the Air Service unit at the Gcorgis 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., are busUy preparing for 
camp this summer to be held at the Montgomery Air Inter 
mediate Depot, Montgomery. Ala., where they will experience 
manv of those long wished for flights. Most of them, how- 
ever; have had the thrill of a first flight sometime »<-« »t 
Amerieus, Ga. The freshmen nnd sophomores who " 
leeted for the camp are more than pleased at the prospect of 
going to camp at a flying field instead of an Infantry 
as was first thought. These students are now undergoi 


„„ , ith Major 

Clagett, Air Officer of the Fourth Corps Area, and Lie 
R. B. Davidson, officer in charge of the Air Service Unit 
Georgia Tech, the schedule of training for the summer camp 
was prepared. 

Lieutenant Davidson will leave soon for Montgoi 
in the preparation for the summer camp. 


Naval Aviation 

Navy Preparing for ^Deiroi. Races— The Navy is making ex- 

held in Detroit in the fall with a view to have both the Pulit- 
scr Trophy and the Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy fall a prize 

In the Pulitzer Race the Navy will make five entries, among 
which will be the Cnrtiss-Navy racer CR1, winner of the event 
in 1921. This plane holds the world's record for a closed 
circuit. The CR2, another entry, is a modification and improve- 
ment over the CR1, and will undoubtedly be heard from. 
Two Booth racers, BR1, supplied by the Aerial Engineering 
Corp., have a designed speed of 216 m.p.h. One Tliomas- 
Morse MB7 monoplane will also be entered, and stands an 
exeollent chance of winning the race. 

In the Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy Race, the Navy will 
have ten, and possibly eleven, contestants, which include two 
TR’s, two TS's, and two Curtiss triplancs, 18T type. Other 
entries in the Curtiss Race will be a Curtiss HA Fighter, a 
Gnllaudet. D4, an H16 and a Vought VE9. 

Intensive training of pilots is projected for the summer in 
preparation for the contests. The pilots will be sent to Detroit 

ffiemSlves'with the tram,ng and fa,mharlzc 

The Detroit Races were originally scheduled for September 
and October, but the Detroit Aviation Society changed the 
dates of the Curtiss Race to Aug. 30 and of the Pulitzer 
Race to Sept. 16. 


The Plans for Naval Airship ZR1 — A special committee of 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has been con- 
vened in Washington, D. C., to make a complete and thorough 
study of the Navy’s rigid airship ZR1, as requested bv Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief of Naval Aviation.' 

The committee is composed of Henry Goldmark, a consult- 
ing civil engineer of New York, who was responsible for the 
design of the great steel lock gates of the Panama Canal: 
William Hovgaard, professor of naval architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston; W. Watters 
Pagon. a consulting civil engineer of Baltimore, and an expert 
on bridge and structural steel work; Dr. L. B. Tuckennan, 
engineer-physicist of the Bureau of Standards, who was con- 
nected with the tests of the full-size structural parts of tile 
ZR1; and Dr. Max Munk, technical assistant of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and an expert on aero- 
dynamics. 

At a recent meeting of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, Admiral Moffett, a member of the Advisory 
Committee, requested that a detailed technical study of the 
plans for the Navy's first fleet airship, parts of which are 
now being fabricate!, be made by a special committee to check 
the plans as prepared by naval designers. Accordingly, the 
special committee on Design of Airship ZR1 was organized by 
Dr. Joseph S. Ames, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and instructed to make a thorough investigation. 


Reserve Fliers May Remain on Active Duty— The Navy De- 
partment does not anticipate that it will experience any diffi- 
culty in securing the fifty additional naval aviators provided 
for in the Naval Appropriation bill, as reported out of the 

There are now about sixty Reserve naval aviators on active 
duty. Under the Senate amendment, it would be possible to 
select fifty from this list for active duty for a year, at the 
end of which time they would be authorized to take an exam- 
ination for permanent commissions. 

The Senate committee amendment not only will give the 
Navy the additional aviators, which are needed badly at 
present, but will afford the Reserve officers affected ample 
time to prepare for the examination. Under the conditions 
which they were required to serve before the examination took 
place they were not given sufficient time to prepare for the 


Navy Order.- -Lieut. John L. Fnrner (Med. C.), det. Marine 
Barracks, Parris ^Island, S. C.; to temp, duty Naval Air Sta- 

Lieut. Bertram Groesheek (Med. C-), det. Naval Hospital, 
League Island, Pa. ; to temp, duty Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Ch. Carp. Francis J. Wilson, det. Inspector of Naval Air- 
craft, Davis-Dougln.s^Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; to same duty 

Lieut. James Fellis (S.C.), det. R/S Philadelphia, Pa.; to 
duty Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Albert M. Darbv, RF, det. Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; to home. 

Lieut. John M. Sheehan, det. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla.; to duty Air Squadrons, Atlantic Flect- 

Lieuts. John D. Alvis, Alfred E. Montgomery, Cyril T. 
Simard, Leland T. Webb; Lieuts. ( j.g.) James D. Barner, 
Howard F. Councill, Ralph A. Ofstie, Morton T. Seligman, 
Arthur P. Thurston, Herbert S. Woodman: det. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. ; to duty Air Squadrons, Pacific Fleet. 

Lieut. Herman P. Habbush, det. R/S New York, N. Y.; to 
command Naval Air Station, Chatham, Mass. 


What "Combai Planes” Are— Readers of Aviation who a 


miliar with i 


:ial interpretati 
iy the II. S. Navv. 
c fighters. They ci 


will be 


reading the following offii 
>t plane,” as used by th 

"" “ ‘ one or two fixed 

e pilot, which are 
synchronized to fire through the propeller without striking 
it. They sometimes carry a free machine gun and gunner aft 
of the pilot. Combat planes are used to protect other aircraft, 
from enemy attack, and to “clear the air” by shooting down 
enemy aircraft. 

“In aerial combat one plane against the other, each pilot 
*- i * -e Ige of or out of bearing of the 

the same time to bring his own 
high degree of flying and gun- 
most thrilling work in aviation." 
vc Hint the combat plane of the 


guns of the other pilot anc 
guns to bear. This require] 
lery skill, nnd is probably I 
It will be seen from the 


Coming Aeronautical Events 

AMERICAN 

Aviation 'Meet, Aircraft Exhibition and 
Aeronautical Congress. Chicago. 

Detroit Aerial Water Derby, Detroit. (Cur- 
tiss Marine Flying Trophy Competition .) 
Detroit Aerial Derby. Detroit. ( Pulitzer 
Trophy Race.) 

FOREIGN 

August —Coupe Jacques Schneider. (Seaplane speed 
race.) Naples. Italy. 

August — Tyrrhenian Trophy. (International Seaplane 
Competition.) Naples, Italy. 

Aug. 6 — Gordon Bennett Balloon Race, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Aug. 6-20 — Soaring and Gliding Competition, Clermont- 
F errand, France. 

Aug. 9-24 — Soaring and Gliding Competition, Gersfeld, 

September — Grand Prize of Italy. (International Air- 
plane Competition.) Milan, Italy. 

Sept. 22 — Coupe Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe. (Air. 
plane speed race.) France. 

American elimination trials, if required, to 
be held about Aug. IS, at Mitehel Field, L. 1. 

October — International Parachute Competition. Rome, 
Italy. 



VIATION 


July 


Foreign News 

Iuly — The Italian competition for an aeronautical engine 
will be only national. The lately announced prize of 1,000,000 
Lire will be increased to 3,000,000 Lire. 

The pilot Cnttaneo hus arrived at Guayaquil, Ecuador, with 
all the material necessary for the installation of a large re- 
pair shop ol aeronautical material. An Italinn aeronautical 

aviation school which is now being operated in that country 
by the Italian pilot Elia Lint. The mission will carry to 



Ecuador a number of aircraft, namely, fifteen Gabardini, and 
four Sva airplanes, and two Macchi IS and two Snvoia flying 
boats. 

Three Macchi 18 seaplanes fitted with Isotta Frasehini 
V4B engines have arrived at the flying school of Barcelona, 
Spain. Two Savoia lfibis seaplanes (new type) fitted with 
Hispano-Suiza 300 hp. engines have arrived at Los Alcazeros 
for use with the Spanish air service. 

The Italian senplancs delivered to Spain within a few 

Prince Scales, secretary of war in the Facta cabinet, has 
for many years taken a prominent part in all aeronautical 
questions of Italy as president of the interministerial com- 
mission. During the war he was in command of the Czecho- 
slovakian troops which fought with the Italian nrmv against. 
Austria. At the Peace Conference Prince Sealea ' was de- 
tailed as an Italian delegate. Prince Sealea, who is an 
enthusiastic believer in nreonauties has the intention, as sec- 
retary of war, to give it a great development. 


Trade News 

Although there is no field at Cincinnati available for land- 
ing, the Cincinnati Aircraft Co. is making rapid progress and 
during the past week has made several sales, using a field near 
Harrison, Ohio, for 'its facilities. A small factory has been 
established at Second and Sycamore streets where rebuilding 
and repair work is being carried on on a small scale. It is 

Huntington, aeronautical engineer of Hempstead, N'. Y., with 
a view to designing a commercial airplane. 

H. F. Woolard has been appointed representative of the 
Cincinnati Aircraft Co. for Indiana, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis. 


(J) Where ho Fly (J) 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 

EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO. 


Field. Chicago, 111. 430 S. Michigan 

Writ, /or BookUt * 

INDIANA 

One at the largest and best equipped Hying field 
in the United States. 

CURTISS-INDI ANA COMPANY 

Kokomo, Indiana 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 

MARYLAND 

Logan Field. S mile, S. E. o( Baltimore 


NEW YORK AIR TERMINAL 

Learn on ships that cannot tail spin. Planes rented $30. hr. 

CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT 


KENILWORTH FIELD. BUFFALO. N. 1. 

FLYING STATION. ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

NLW ^g^ OMAR , NE A | RWAYS> | NC _ 

II Passenger Flying Cruisers '-- S passenger, open and 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
Seaplane Station & Flying School 
COLLEGE POINT. NEW YORK 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE * SUPPLY CO. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Cli to s C,LLES E MEISENHEIMER^ ^ ^ 

facilities for passenger carrying, pilots' training and 
d «yhu. yon should bo raprmantad ia WHERE TO FLY 

26 Consactitiva I ns art ion* $ 20.00 
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NOW 

THE ONLY AMERICAN AERONAUTICAL WEEKLY 


Genuine service to the industry, within and beyond its printed 
pages, has brought to AVIATION the confidence and 
support of its readers and advertisers. 

Backed by this goodwill AVIATION has become the 
authority in its field and a recognized force for the advance- 
ment of American aeronautics. 

AVIATION is considered an indispensible part of the 
aeronautical movement by the leaders of military, naval and 
commercial flying, and by the foremost designers, constructors 
and pilots. 

AVIATION is the most successful aeronautical paper 

Because it 

prints more original material than any other publication 
covers the news more thoroughly and entertainingly 
publishes more original pictures and drawings 
is now the only publication in which you can read each week 
the news of the aeronautical world. 

FIFTY-TWO ISSUES - FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 
10 cents on the Newsstands 

Canada $5.00 Foreign $6.00 

The Gardner, Moffat Co., Inc. 

2 25 Fourth Avenue, New York 

— — — — 111. I. 1 4 | 
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Remember this 





FLOYD J. LOGAN 



Just off the Press 


THE FIRST ANNUAL EDITION OF 


Who's Who in American Aeronautics 

It contains 1 000 biographical sketches, numerous photo- 
graphs and a great deal of information of permanent 
reference value not heretofore brought together. 


The table of contents includes 

State and Municipal Aviation Commissions 

Army Air Service 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 

Air Mail Service 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Officers and Committees, Aero Club of Amerii 
Officers and Committees, other Aero Clubs 



> personal repre- 
w personal and 


:s will inspire con- 
s hands of people 


One Dollar per Copy 

THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 


To insure getting your 
copies, order on the at- 
tached coupon and mail 
today. Advance orders al- 
ready indicate a large de- 
mand for this edition. 

S’" 
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('MircrafT Service Directory' 

^ r WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVIC&S ^ ^ 




Speed & Drift Indicator 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN N Y 


IMPORTED COMMERCIAL AERIAL CAMERAS 

Lalesl^mockl brand new _CAMERA 

5" 'a* 7* ^ GER M an" 1 ? C A CAMERA, ii ; ’ i/i-j Voifilandtr 

FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 

A WRITE FOR OUR 

SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN„ AVRO 
KfSBk AND OX-5 PARTS 

£RICS<aN AIRCRAFT UAVITCD 
I2» KING ST- EAST. TORONTO. CANADA 


CHARLES H. DAY 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 
Plainfield, N. J. 

FRESH MIXED NITRATE DOPE 

PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


For RELIABLE RESULTS and a SQUARE DEAL. 

USE 

1 «TITANINE> VA .™ B " 

PIGMENTED 1 Trade Mark | ENAMELS 

MADE BY 

TITANINE Inc., Union, Union County, N. J. 


Types 

IRWIN AIRCRAFT CO. 

SACRAMENTO 

CAL. 


-*-nl ' 1 If you want 

G. ELIAS & BRO. Aircraft Dept.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Airplane sprucE 

BY PIECE OR CARLOAD 

Spruce Parts made to order 
WE ALSO CARRY CEDAR AND VENEER STOCK 

GRAYPORT SPRUCE CO., H0QU1AM, WASH. 

HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

OTTO PRAEGER 

5052 Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York City 

EASTMAN ACETATE DOPE 

APPROVED BY THE ARMY AND NAVY 

BRAMER-KELLY-CANFIELD CO. 

Gotanmnl inipectors fosnd fewer 

THE G & 0 

jRadkltUrS MANUFACTURING CO. 

NEW HAVEN CONN. 

SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 

Experienced airplane shop superintendent wanted. 
Good salary to right man. All applications 
treated as confidential. Write fully. 

Box 235 AVIATION 
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Our successful result is visualized in the hundreds of different 
ways in which the Curtiss products are used throughout the 
world, establishing new industries, offering new oppor- 
tunities, until today Curtiss stands for all that is best in 
aviation. 

Everyone knows that Curtiss Aeroplanes combine 

RELIABILITY 

STRENGTH 

PERFORMANCE 

ECONOMY 

COMFORT 

They are the standard of the world. Pilots know that 
the Curtiss reputation is their protection and consequently 
the best and most successful flying organizations in America 
are today using Curtiss Aeroplanes and Motors. Flying 
schools, aerial photography, aerial advertising, Curtiss Sales 
and service are only a few of the many profitable business 
opportunities open for live business men and pilots. 




Freedom From Vibration 


MODEL 1237 


A Packard Aircraft Engine in flight is as smooth and 
flexible as a Twin-Six on the roadway below. Its 
perfectly balanced design provides an even flow of 
power, closely approaching that of a turbine. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 



P A.C KARD 


cA sk the man 'who flies one 


